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TEACHING FRENCH IN SEVENTH GRADE 
BY THE DALTON PLAN 
Liy Yount 
Snow Hill, N.C. 


INTRODUCTION 


Wacatn united with responsibility is the underlying prin- 


ciple of the Dalton Plan.1 The plan recognizes the fact that if 
children are to fill, to the best advantage, their places as citizens in a 
democracy, they must learn to make the best possible use of their 
time and accept their responsibilities as citizens. No new aims are 
set up; the plan simply emphasizes allowing each student to advance 
at his own rate, avoiding interruptions of too long attention to a given 
task, and traming in initiative and self-direction. The individual, 
rather than the group, is outstanding. ‘Thus, the Dalton Plan is 
merely a mode of procedure. It is not concerned with the curriculum 
except as a source of material for instruction; nor does the size of 
the school play any material part in the working of it. It has its 
place in the one-room rural school as well as in the large city school. 

The distinguishing features of the Dalton school are the contract, 
or assignment ; the laboratory, or free study period, and the confer- 
ence or recitation.” 

The pupils work alone or together as they choose, most often we 
find them working alone. The teacher plays the part of helper. But 
do not let the idea arise that the teacher’s is'a part of minor im- 
portance in a system organized on the Dalton Plan. Far from it. 
Facts go to prove that she really cornes into closer contact with her 
students than under ordinary plans of instruction. The time given 
to laboratory work differs widely in different schools, ranging from 


1 Shreve, “Supervised Study Plan of Teaching.” 
2 Johnson, F. M., “The Dalton Plan.” Teachers College Record XXVI. 
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two hours to all but one hour of the entire school day. Disciplinary 
problems, during the laboratory period, disappear. Observations 
made by Mr. Johnson in a number of laboratories reveal the fact that 
students in a very great majority of cases are so intent on their work 
that they have no time for misbehavior. 

Since oral instruction is reduced to a minimum, the assignment 
or contract assumes great importance. A contract is a block of work 
covering from one to four weeks, depending upon the conditions in a 
particular school. It consists of a foreword or introduction, the 
statements of readings, including the basal text, and suggestions or 
directions for study. It must not only make clear just what is ex- 
pected, but must make sure that the pupil knows how to proceed. The 
entire contract is broken up into units, each covering approximately 
the amount of work a student will accomplish in one day. The cur- 
riculum of each pupil is determined, as in any school, according to 
his needs. He is given assignments in all his subjects at the same 
time, and is given no new assignment until he has completed the 
previous ones in all his subjects. This gives the able pupils oppor- 
tunity and incentive to advance at their own rate. 

Conference provides for the meeting of fixed groups at scheduled 
times, and at any other time deemed necessary. These do not differ 
essentially from the usual recitation. The conference aims to pro- 
vide in connection with each subject, group activities in which all 
pupils may participate advantageously. It is to supply the group 
activity which is, after all, essential to the complete rounding of an 
individual. There are three types: called conferences, small group 
conferences, and individual conferences. The first is the scheduled 
type, the second is largely voluntary; but in the last is done some of 
the most effective work of the system. The teacher and pupil come 
together in an intimate talk, and here the teacher may do some of her 
most effective teaching. 

The workshop, or laboratory is just what the term indicates. In 
it the pupil studies when he desires and as long as he pleases. Each 
workshop is equipped with the books and materials necessary to the 
study of the subject. The pupil is free to come and go at will. He 
is not compelled to drop his work at the tap of the bell, just when 
perhaps his interest is highest. 


Tue PLAN aT WorkK 


The movement of reorganizing a school on the Dalton Plan need 
not create a revolution in the school system, it can be introduced 


* Parkhurst, “The Dalton Laboratory Plan.” 
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gradually as it was in the South Philadelphia Girls’ High School :* 
The first year there were few entrants. The entire faculty, however, 
was intent on the study of the Dalton Plan as presented by Park- 
hurst in relation to its application to their own particular grade. In 
particular they were requested to experiment with individualized as- 
signments and individual check-up on tests. The freedom of the pupils, 
however, to do their work at their own speed and in their own time 
was impossible without the intelligent and willing codperation of the 
entire faculty. 

If the Dalton Plan were being introduced into the school for 
the first time, the procedure for the first month would be somewhat 
as follows: In each subject, the first assignment should have as its 
objective, teaching the children concretely how to study. The mini- 
mum must be quite within the limits of the slowest group, with suit- 
able maxima for those needing less supervision. In distributing 
the first assignment, be sure that the pupils understand what is ex- 
pected of them. Have them read through the entire assignment, and 
then by careful questioning, lead them to express just how well they 
understand the procedure. Then, under the supervision of the 
teacher, let them start on their work in their own way. The teacher 
must be sure that the pupils understand the big things to be taken 
up for the month and just how the smaller topics cluster about them. 
Before the month is over, the children should have learned more or 
less unconsciously the law of association of ideas, and should have 
gotten into the habit of making frequent thought summaries in the 
midst of their work, and above all, should have begun to acquire right 
habits of work. 

After the pupil has learned how to study, he must learn how to 
budget his free time and how to use with intelligence and success, 
self-corrective devices. 

In reorganizing Ellerbe school on the Dalton Plan one would 
meet with numerous difficulties and be compelled to make numerous 
modifications. To begin with, we would need more teachers and 
more room. The rooms, again, are not well-equipped for the work- 
ing of the plan, that would mean greater zeal for the success of the 
plan on the part of the teachers, and a willingness to do their best 
with the materials in hand. There would arise a necessity for more 
frequent conference periods than in a school which has been work- 
ing on this system for a period of years. It would also be necessary 
to require the pupils to follow a schedule more or less strictly until 
they learned how to use their new freedom. 

* Wilson, L. L. W., “Educating for Responsibility.” 
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Tue Datton PLAN IN SEVENTH GRADE FRENCH ALONE 


Discarding the idea of reorganizing the whole school on the Dal- 
ton Plan, how could I apply it to my work in seventh grade French 
alone? It would, of course, have to be greatly modified. In other 
words, only parts of it can be used unless it is adopted by the entire 
school. I could go very little farther than the individual assignment 
and check-up and adapting the speed to individual differences. Even 
the last would be rather difficult to apply under the traditional period 
system, 

Then too, the teaching of a foreign language, especially a modern 
foreign language, presents some problem peculiar to itself. It re- 
quires constant drill in pronunciation, careful guidance in the use of 
the language, activities in the language, etc. Assignment, therefore, 
for a class just beginning a systematic study of the grammar of the 
language, instead of being complete directions, would merely be out- 
lines of the work for the given month, and pupils at first would all 
be required to meet every day under the direction of the teacher. In 
order, therefore, to provide the necessary amount of supervision, the 
class may be divided into two groups. It is obvious, however, that 
these groups cannot be met separately as the teacher would not have 
sufficient time, nor could the seventh grade home teacher adapt her 
schedule to such a procedure. Furthermore, the drill work must 
needs be, in one sense, uniform for the entire class. Certain assigned 
parts, therefore, may be required of all pupils on set days. Those 
who have fallen behind for reasons good or otherwise may be given 
special time for conference and “make up tests.” 

This arrangement does not prevent the giving of maximum and 
minimum assignments. Of the two groups only the more able are 
permitted to do the maximum assignment. The entire class meets 
once a week for grammar and composition, and on this day all must 
be prepared because all need the drill and explanation. For reading 
the class may be divided in half alphabetically, each group using a 
separate reader and each having one particular day in the week to 
meet—say group 1, Tuesday; group 2, Thursday. During the first 
half of the period only those whose pronunciation is good enough 
to be of value to the whole group are allowed to read and talk. These 
then may leave the room if they wish and the poorer ones are during 
the remainder of the period given such drill as they need. Those 
able and willing to do the maximum—read two books instead of one 
—may meet with both groups. Wednesday may be set aside as 
grammar and composition day, Friday is left open to help those who 
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are behind, and on Monday part of the period is spent in checking 
up. The remainder is given to the maximum group while the min- 
imum group do any exercises which they need, or study quietly. 

It can easily be seen that by this method the brighter pupils are 
left for much of the time on their own responsibility in preparing 
their work; whereas, the poorer are held more strictly to schedule 
and have but little responsibility placed upon them. This is as it 
should be. It is true that as a rule the least capable mentally are 
incapable of assuming responsibility. The good pupils who need 
least assistance will regularly be found in the teacher’s room, pre- 
paring their work in an orderly manner, while on a day set aside for 
special help the poor ones who need help will be found missing. One 
way to help both groups in the development of a sense of personal 
responsibility is to teach the pupils to judge themselves in their work. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


The value of the assignment is as undisputed here as in any sub- 
ject in the curriculum. To begin with, it completely eliminates un- 
certainty as to goals, for both pupil and teacher know just what is to 
be accomplished in a given time. There is no rushing or crowding 
at the end of the term, for the work has advanced at a regular rate. 
If the pupil is compelled to be absent, he has his assignment; he 
knows just what will be expected of him when he returns. If the 
teacher must be absent, the niost inefficient substitute can handle the 
work, because it is already planned. And as for tests, both teacher 
and pupil have definite knowledge of what they are to cover each 
time. 

The ideal assignment ought to be concise and short, so that by a 
glance the pupil can see exactly what to do. The directions for the 
preparation of a foreign language are given at the beginning of each 
term and the pupil is supposed to keep the sheet with his assignment 
and refer to it from time to time. There follows a list of directions 
given to each pupil in the South Philadelphia high school for girls. 
(The plan has been in operation for several years.) 


I. Vocabulary 


A. Read the words in French, aloud if possible. 

B. Cover the words with a card, and from the English, try to 
repeat them correctly. 

C. Repeat several times the words which you find that you do 
not know. 
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D. Cover the words again with a card and, looking at the Eng- 
lish, try to write the French. 
E. Compare what you have written with the book and write 
several times the words which you had wrong. 


Il. Reading 
A. Read the passage over quickly in French aloud, and try to 
understand as much as you can. 
B. Read again, very carefully, looking up the words which you do 
not know. 
C. Read again in French, trying to understand without translating. 


III. Questions 
A. Read each question aloud in French. 
B. Answer each question to yourself in French. 
C. If you have prepared your reading carefully, you should not 
find it necessary to look up words; but if it is necessary, look up 
words and refer to the reading on which the question is based. 


IV. Grammar 


A. Read the examples and the translation of them. 

B. Read the explanations or rules and try to understand them. 

C. Read the examples again and try to see how the rules apply to 
them. 

D. Learn the rules and memorize one example for each one. 


V. Idiomatic Expressions 
A. If the translation is given, prepare as directed for vocabulary 
above. 
B. If the translation is not given prepare as for reading above. 


VI. Exercises 
A. Do what you are told in your book to do. 
B. Write neatly what you are told in your assignment to write. 
C. Read to yourself, aloud, what you have written in French. 


I should like to model a set of rules over the above, though of 
course, I could not embody the whole set as they stand. The sec- 
tions, especially on grammar, exercises, and vocabulary would nec- 
essarily be different in view of the ‘act that our approach to the lan- 
guage is much more nearly direct'than that described by Wilsor.5 
But if only that part of the plan were to be adopted, it would still 
be of value; for very few students know how to begin the study of a 


5 Wilson, “Educating for Responsibility.” 
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foreign language, nor do they remember the spoken directions by 
the teacher. Having them in print makes a stronger impression. 

Owing to the necessity of acquiring a good pronunciation, and to 
the other difficulties encountered in the study of a foreign language, 
the pupils are given no “free time” until they have completed at 
least three months’ work. There follows the first week’s block of a 
monthly assignment which I could give to my class in Seventh Grade 
French about the last of January. (The actual presentation of the 
assignment to the class would be in French.) 


French, Seventh Grade. 

Text: Mercier, Junior French. 
First Week. 

Lesson, Seizieme Sujet, Page 97. 
La Maison. 


A. Vocabulary: Read aloud in French and act the monologues 
and dialogues; do this over and over again until you can tell what 
you are doing without looking at the book. Notice especially the 
words in heavy type and be sure you know the meaning of them. In 
Etude de mots place the proper article and a masculine adjective be- 
fore the masculines ; do the same with the feminines. 

B. Pronunciation: Learn to sing La Chanson Des Voyelles, page 
313. Check on your pronunciation card the sounds you do not pro- 
nounce correctly. Practice the proper word-stress in reading the 
description of La Maison, as explained in the preceding sujet. Read 
aloud in French and learn Etude de mots, page 98. 

C. Exercise: 1. Paste in Mon Livre Francais the picture of a 
house. Write a number on each part for which you know the French 
name. Then write the number in a column under the picture and 
opposite each, the corresponding French name. 

2. Make up a list of questions (eight or more) to ask someone 
in the class about the house in which he lives. See who can use the 
largest number of adjectives in describing his house. 

3. Be prepared to give orally, and afterward write, a complete 
description in French of your house. 


* * * * * * K * 


The succeeding three weeks will be taken up with further drill on 
masculine and feminine adjectives in connection with the discussion 
of the different rooms of the house, with the contraction of de and 
the definite article and 4 and the definite article, with possessive 
adjectives and pronouns, comparison of adjectives, the present of the 
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following verbs: faire, arranger, mettre, prendre, and a review of the 
prepositions studied the month before. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Dalton Plan has a great many advantages of its own and 
need lose none of the advantages of the usual system. Its flexibility 
enables it to be applied to any kind of class or teacher. No teacher, 
if the system is introduced into his school, need fear for the integrity 
of his work for he can apply it to amy degree he sees fit. Moreover, 
the system makes a tremendous appeal to the learner because it places 
before him a definite task with the assurance that he can do it in his 
own time and his own way. Freedom appeals to all vigorous, ener- 
getic children. They will throw themselves far more enthusiastically 
into their studies if they can plan them according to their own de- 
sires. The pupil understands, however, that every lesson must be 
learned, but he is free to choose for himself just which days or parts 
of days will be devoted to each subject. He has the feeling that his 
school subjects are his definite responsibility—not some hard lessons 
handed down to him from the teacher. It is true, a greater demand 
is made on the teacher in the way of initiative, sympathetic under- 
standing, and a thorough knowledge of the technical psychology of 
learning. But when we see results so far superior to those produced 
by the traditional system, what conscientious teacher with vision 
would not be willing to assume a little greater responsibility that the 
youth in his charge might more fully develop their innate capacities 
and abilities? 
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LIV E-AT-HOME W EEK* 


Governor O. Max GARDNER 


T GIVES me pleasure to proclaim this, the week of February 
) as Live-at-Home Week. Although 1931 makes only the 
second year in which North Carolina has celebrated Live-at-Home 
Week, I trust that such annual observances will become a constant 
feature of the life of the state. The success of the Live-at-Home 
Week—all depend on the extent to which the idea is practiced 
throughout the year. The idea, therefore, that “North Carolina must 
Live-at-Home” and must “make a living on the farm” must become 
a permanent possession of the minds of the people of the state. The 
principles of Live-at-Home must be put into effect year after year 
and in every day of the year. 

The purposes of Live-at-Home Week are manifold. In the first 
place, Live-at-Home Week seeks to encourage every farmer and every 
farm tenant to grow sufficient foods and feed stuffs to be self support- 
ing—thereby making unnecessary the annual importation of more 
than one hundred and fifty million dollars worth of food and feed 
stuffs into the state. In the second place, we seek to awaken, in the 
hearts of those people who live in our cities, an earnest desire to give 
preference to North Carolina farm products. And in the third place, 
we would urge North Carolina farmers on a much larger scale to 
select pure-bred, certified seed for planting and to breed pure-bred 
dairy cattle and livestock. In other words, the farmers of this state 
must learn to grow the right crops, to plant the best seeds, and to rid 
North Carolina of the scrub. 

A great deal of reliable information is available to demonstrate 
that already the effects of the Live-at-Home movement have been far- 
reaching. In my biennial message to the General Assembly | pointed 
out that the results for the first year of the Live-at-Home movement 
have been most gratifying. May I call to your mind some of the 
things which I stressed in my message? Last year, as a result of our 
earnest campaign, we reduced our cotton acreage 234,000 acres and 
increased our corn acreage 271,000 acres. We increased our yield 
of corn above the 1929 crop 1,040,000 bushels. And by the way, 
we received a higher price per bushel than we received for the 1929 
crop. We increased all of our home-consumption crops. Our corn 
crop increased 12 per cent ; cow peas 19 per cent; sweet potatoes 25 


* Address of Governor Gardner, delivered from Radio Station WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., 
inaugurating Live-at-Home Week, February 16, 1931. 
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per cent; Irish potatoes 21 per cent; commercial truck 22 per cent; 
and sorghum cane 24 per cent. 

In fact, the United States Government reports that the total value 
of the food and feed crops in 1930 over 1929 amounted to a saving of 
$16,544,000. The significance of this vast sum is easily appreciated 
when we realize that, without it, this amount in cash would have 
gone out of the state for food and feed, and without it many a farm 
family would have gone hungry and many livestock would have been 
underfed this winter. This year, 1931, I urge the farmers to repeat 
and increase their food and feed crops. I hope to see every North 
Carolina farmer actually “make a living on the farm” this year. Let 
us raise this year at least $40,000,000 of feed stuffs over and above 
the amount raised in 1930. In 1931, let us increase our planting of 
pure-bred, certified crop seed, and acquire more pure-bred dairy cattle 
and live-stock. 

Especially do I want to call the attention of the farmers of the 
state to the fact that they received for their 1930 crops of cotton and 
tobacco $80,000,000 less than they received for their 1927 crops. If 
we had this $80,000,000, how completely would vanish many of the 
problems we are grappling with today. Serious as the farmer’s tax 
problem is, this loss in cash return from our money crops is much 
bigger. And if we can turn this loss into a profit, we have found the 
golden key to the return of agricultural prosperity in North Carolina. 

I must call your attention to the fact that in 1930 Eastern North 
Carolina farmers increased their acreage in tobacco by 10,485 acres. 
May I remind you that the mass meetings of tobacco farmers in Ral- 
eigh last fall overwhelmingly voted to reduce tobacco acreage this 
year 25 per cent below the 1930 acreage. We cannot hope to secure 
a living price for tobacco so long as we annually increase the surplus 
we grow. Nor can we cut acreage until we cut it wniversally and 
uniformly. This fact we must learn if we are to hope for agricul- 
tural independence. 

In contrast to the increase in tobacco acreage, we reduced cotton 
acreage, as compared with the previous year, 205,751 acres. We are 
still devoting too much acreage, labor, and money to the production 
of both cotton and tobacco. Fewer acres of cotton and tobacco, and 
more acres of foods and feed stuffs will do much to increase the gen- 
eral happiness and the economic prosperity of our state. 

Now let us consider some of the broader aspects of our problem. 
And in our considerations, let us seek to establish constructive sug- 
gestions regarding these problems of utmost concern to the agricul- 
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tural life of our state. In the first place, I merely mention that the 
Live-at-Home idea is nothing new. Its success is not due to the 
efforts of any individual or of any group of individuals. It is the 
result of successful, codperative endeavor. I urge each and every in- 
dividual and every group of individuals in North Carolina to join in 
an endeavor to make the principles of Live-at-Home everlasting 
characteristics of our people. 

In the second place, I would offer the comment that every one 
who lives within the borders of our state realizes that today North 
Carolina stands face to face with an economic crisis of first magni- 
tude. In successfully meeting this situation there must be 2 com- 
munity of interest. Everyone must contribute his part. Banks and 
time merchants must help. Land owners must help. Tenants must 
help. Fertilizer dealers must help. The state agencies must help. 
The schools must help. And, we must understand that in helping we 
are but helping ourselves. Than this, there is no superior kind of 
help, for the Holy Writ says that “The Lord helps those who help 
themselves.” It is not a struggle for wealth; it is a battle against 
want, hunger, and disaster. Our people are willing to work. They 
are not unnerved. They are courageous. And, just as in the past 
we have met every crisis without wavering, so also will we meet the 
present challenge. 

In the third place, provision must be made and plans must be laid 
so that the toil of willing hands will at least be rewarded with food 
and raiment, and fires shall gleam on every hearthstone. Our people 
do not wish to receive the necessities of life at the hands of philan- 
thropy. They wish to earn them by the sweat of their face. Our 
concern must be to improve the chance of every man that honest 
toil shall produce material reward, if we are to insure the return of 
reasonable prosperity to the man with the hoe. Increased earning 
power, whether the earnings represent cash or consumption of goods, 
is the present need of the farmers. Today in North Carolina and 
every other state in the Union we hear talk of taxes and tax relief. 
Land taxes in North Carolina are burdensome, but land taxes are 
going to be lowered. Let us not be deceived, however, in our think- 
ing about taxes. In the first place, taxes make it possible for the 
public to provide for themselves services and satisfactions which 
would be completely beyond the reach of the average man and the 
average child if they had to be provided at private expense. In the 
second place, the complete elimination of every dollar of taxes on 
every acre of land in North Carolina would not bring the relief to 
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North Carolina agriculture which North Carolina agriculture must 
receive if it is to continue to sustain the material lives and wants of 
the more than one-half of our population who derive their living from 
the soil. What we really need is to produce something to pay taxes 
with. And here is where the Live-at-Home idea comes into the pic- 
ture. Surely, a great portion of all relief ought to come from bigger 
returns from the soil itself. The spirit of the Live-at-Home move- p 
ment must cause the earth to “give forth its fullness.” 

Finally, I would say to the citizens of North Carolina—and espe- 
cially to the school children and school teachers who have helped 
so splendidly with the Live-at-Home movement—that I am wholly 
mindful of the fact that in the long pull one sure road to progress, 
prosperity and happiness is public education. There is, inevitably, a 
close kinship between material progress and human happiness. Not 
only would I conserve and develop the material resources of North 
Carolina. I am even more anxious to develop the human potential- 
ities inherent in the 875,000 children who attend our public schools 
and in the additional thousands who attend our institutions of higher 
learning. To the young people of North Carolina, to the adult citi- 
zenship of the state, I would say that our first concern must always 
be the ycuth of North Carolina. The high standards and quality of 
the life of our public schools and institutions of higher learning enter 
decisively and intimately into the quality of the life of our youth, 
and constitute a chief basis of the productive power of the people. | 
wish to see these public institutions grow. I wish to see them sus- 
tained and strengthened. I wish to see them intimately adapt them- 
selves to serve the life needs of our youth. Before I lend my support 








to any public policy, I wish to know how it will affect the children 
of the state, for in a little while they will be the state itself. It is 
they who must pay the debt. It is they who must be provided for. 
That each child may have the opportunity to burgeon out all that there 
is within him is a companion principle to the Live-at-Home doctrine. 
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CURRICULUM MAKING IN RALEIGH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tuomas ALEXANDER AND Paut S. DANIEL 


HE PRESENT program of curriculum making in Raleigh, 
6 Carolina, was begun seven years ago, growing out of a 
conviction that the old curriculum did not satisfy the needs of the 
pupils or community as it should. It has been an experiment with a 
form of activity program—a program built around the interests of 
the children and interests and needs of the community. In a very 
real sense the schools’ curricula are community centered rather than 
child centered—which in no way means neglect of children’s or pupils’ 
interests. 

What we have been concerned with from the beginning, though 
by no means yet fully accomplished, is building up a complete edu- 
cational program to provide for the entire needs of the community 
and its citizens from birth through adulthood. Building such a pro- 
gram will never be completed, but it is impossible to approximate ade- 
quate completion much more closely than at present. 

Our first and most persistent problem has been to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory analysis of the educational needs of the community. This 
we have only partially completed. The first step in this process is a 
survey of the social, economic, geographic, historical and physical 
environment out of which we hope to develop much of the instruc- 
tional material of the school. 

The difficulty of this step—since we have not used outside agen- 
cies to any great extent—has delayed our work more than any other 
single factor. An adequate educational program cannot be con- 
structed without an intimate knowledge of the social, physical, and 
historical structure upon which the educational system must rest. 
Since we are interested also in training our teachers in service and 
knowing too that any curriculum built upon a civilization and culture 
not understood by the teachers would fail, we are attempting to have 
these basic surveys made as far as possible by the teachers them- 
selves, or send them to primary sources which deal with the facts 
upon which the school and community program in the last analysis 
must rest. Our greatest assistance, outside of a few studies made 
by the teachers themselves, has come from research work in the social 
and economic fields at the University of North Carolina. These 
studies not only indicate the major problems which must be discussed 
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in our schools, but furnish the richest source of materials of which 
teachers can make use in actual classroom practice. 

A careful study of the community—in its widest sense of course— 
has led us to believe that there are five fields from which we must 
choose the major topics, projects and problems which are of concern 
to every boy and girl and every future citizen. These fields are 
Health, Physical Environment, Social, Political, Economic and Moral 
Problems, Fine Arts, and Vocations. None of these fields is so rig- 
idly defined that it may be sharply marked off from the others—a 
fact of great importance in the organization of the courses of study. 

During the seven years of our study we have tried out a large 
number of major units of experience from the first grade through the 
ninth—developing many of these units several times in the same grade 
and many of them several times in different grades, in each case 
recording carefully the procedures used and the outcomes of the work. 
These activities were carried on with groups varying widely in age 
and ability and under teachers with vastly differing degrees of pro- 
fessional skill. Quite naturally the results have differed widely. 
Some units—which we prefer to call—“experience complexes”— 
have been taught as many as fifty times. 

We feel that as a result of so many different and varying treat- 
ments of the same problems, by an analysis of the results we shall 
be able to state rather definitely what the very probable resulting 
values will be at any given grade level, what interests and needs seem 
to satisfy best, what learnings are more or less predictable and which 
ones are likely to be incident in the usual treatments of the topics 
or problems in question. 

Without doubt we have spent much time in training teachers to 
do effectively the new type of teaching. It is very clear that a teach- 
er’s first attempt in handling a major unit of work left much to be 
desired with reference to the outcomes. But we have known of no 
other method of determining the real value of a unit of work except 
trying it out several times. Grade placement, sequence, and values 
have been determined, so far as they have been determined, by actual 
test, analysis and retesting. 

The question no doubt has arisen with reference to our method 
of selecting the major units of work. We shall say briefly that we 
apply to these units’ several criteria. The problems or experience 
complexes must be selected and developed in the light of the follow- 


ing : 
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1. They must correspond to the age and mental development of the 
children. 

2. They must satisfy the needs of the children. 

They must center around children’s interests and at the same time 

represent the community’s needs. 

4. They must represent an orderly sequence in content and thought 
development. 

5. They must leave with the children an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles and essential meanings resident in the subject 
matter or experiences involved, together with the command of 
the skills necessary in mastering the problems. 


w 


This last criterion is very important. In the five fields which we 
mentioned as the ones from which we have drawn our vital prob- 
lems, there are a large number of fundamental principles or theme 
concepts and meanings (definitions, facts) which must be understood 
if the child is ever to be able to master new issues in these fields when 
they arise in the future. These generalized concepts and meanings 
necessary for communication have in the main been neglected in our 
so-called activity curricula. We have heard much of activity and 
much of growth, statements that are vague, such as “education is 
growth.” To us education means growth in the understanding and 
mastery of certain fundamental principles and concepts and accom- 
panying skills in the fields of Health, Physical Environment, Fine 
Arts, Social Environment and Vocations. We see educational val- 
ues alone in the child gradually grasping the vital issues in these 
fields. We interpret growth as growth in a gradual and more com- 
plete comprehension of the essential meanings in these fields. 

A major unit or large topic may satisfy all the criteria by which 
we judge it with respect to interest, adaptability, grade level, needs 
felt by the children and others, but unless the unit contributes di- 
rectly in a wider and more complete understanding in the fields of 
interest in question, a surer grasp of the principles inherent in the 
subject, a clearer knowledge of the essential meanings involved, we 
feel that the unit does not belong in the curriculum. 

Very likely the question has arisen already as to the source and 
nature of the principles and essential fundamental theme concepts by 
which we choose the major units and by which we evaluate them 
once they have been taught. 

The technique we have followed in the determination of prin- 
ciples and essential meanings and concepts depends largely upon the 
examination of the most important authorities or writers in the par- 
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ticular field being studied. We determine largely by this method 
what fundamental principles and concepts are rather generally ac- 
cepted and considered of vital importance to intelligent persons. 


As an illustration of the work done in this respect we give below 


some of the principles established—temporarily at least for the field 
of natural science in the high school. 


— 


w 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN SCIENCE 


The universe is made up of organic and inorganic matter. 

Every substance is either an element, a chemical compound or a 
mechanical mixture. 

Matter may exist in three states—solids, liquids or gases. 

Forces in nature are operating continuously to produce changes 
in the physical and biological environment. 

The same cell structure and vital processes are found in both 
plants and animals. 

Plants and animals are interrelated and interdependent. 

Man has modified plant and animal forms through a knowledge 
of natural laws. 

All life forms develop from some preéxisting cells. 

Species have survived because by adaptation and adjustment they 
have become fitted to conditions under which they live. 

The biological principle “division of labor” reaches its highest 
expression in the human species. 

Most animals are protected to some degree by protective color- 
ation. 

Man’s superiority to other animals is due to his well developed 
brain, to his articulate speech and to his flexible thumb. 

Eons of time have been necessary for the development of our 
modern plants and animals. 

All organisms respond to external stimuli. 

The sun is the center and source of our solar system. 

The sum total of energy can neither be created nor destroyed. 
Chemical and physical change takes place according to definite 
laws of nature. 

Ontogony recapitulates phylogeny. 

Greater development is accompanied by a higher degree of spe- 
cialization of the organ‘sm. 

Numbers of offspring decrease with greater protection. 

Science is destined to exercise ever greater control over nature 
through its ever growing increment of new knowledge. 
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Generally speaking youth, maturity and old age constitutes the 
three great periods of growth. 

To the average student nature today appears orderly, not capri- 
cious, causal, nonmagical. 

The facts of biological science have greatly modified human 
thought. 

The visible universe has reached its present state by the process 
of change. 

Organisms in their modification have suffered the disuse of parts. 
Environment is a potent factor in the development of the indi- 
vidual. 

Modern plants and animals have come into existence with the 
aid of natural and artificial selection. 

Variation is a common attribute of organic life; the forms best 
adapted to particular circumstances are those which most suc- 
cessfully live and produce. 

In the struggle for existence, the fittest survive. 

Nature is highly variable in the manifestations of phenomena. 
In nature time is a constant; both the greatest and least results 
are accomplished in it. 

A generalization which is accepted as a law by one generation 
may prove to be only an approximation to the truth when fuller 
knowledge is obtained. 

A disease in new soil (that is, in a race of people who have 
never had to contend with it) is comparatively severe. 


We have by means of committees set up in the fields of natural 


science, fine arts, mathematics, and one or two others a list of prin- 
ciples and meanings which we shall use in the evaluation of the prob- 
lems, projects and topics with which the pupils are concerned. 


We selected, for example, in the field of social science a series of 


issues which are persistent and of vital importance, as far as we can 
see, to every boy and girl in high school and to every citizen. Some 
such problems that we have used are: 





Social Welfare Policy of North Carolina 
Unemployment 

Farm Tenancy in the South 

Vocational Opportunities in Raleigh 
Vocational Training and Occupation 
How Raleigh Governs Itself 
Comparative Religion 
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Modern Forms of Government 

Taxation—Local, State and Federal 

Labor Unions and Movements 

Transportation 

Industrialization of the South and Concomitant Problems 


We wish to refer here to the very valuable work of the Elemen- 
tary Council—an organization composed of all elementary teachers— 
in determining these fundamental principles, as an illustration of 
what can be done by the local staff without any considerable training 
for the work, but under the supervision of two or three well grounded 
in the technique and philosophy underlying the undertaking. Through 
the work of this group we will have set up, by the close of the pres- 
' ent school year, essential concepts and meanings for practically every 
field of subject matter found in the curricula of the elementary 
schools. The same type of work is being done in a like manner in 
the high schools by committees of teachers who have been trained 
for and who have taught in special fields. 

At present we are not so much concerned with the grade level 
and sequence of these units as we are with the outcomes in terms of 
essential meanings and fundamental concepts which if really funda- 
mental and essential will serve to aid the boy and girl in the solution 
of similar problems as they may arise in the future. We believe that 
all phenomena may be explained on the basis of principles involved— 
just as originals in geometry may be solved by a pupil who has 
grasped the fundamental geometric axioms, postulates and theorems. 
The application of these criteria of judgment has given a direction 
and guidance to our activity and project curriculum work in high 
school that we have never had before—since the teacher is conscious 
of the principles and meanings which such a topic as unemployment 
may develop. They know that the topic may be dropped or concluded 
as soon as the fundamental issues involved are clear to the pupil. 
Otherwise we have never known when a unit may be dropped or 
when it ought to be more fully developed. 

The actual technique of judging units of the course of study in- 
volves the following steps : 


1. Recording the development of the unit as actually presented in 
the schools with reftrence to outcomes. 

Analysis of the outcomes in terms of principles. 

Analysis of outcomes in terms of meanings, facts, and skills. 
Checking of the outcomes in terms of principles against a list of 
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principles deemed essential to an understanding of the whole field. 
The relative contribution of the unit in question is thus fixed. 

5. Making 2 composite of the analyses of the various records of the 
same units. 

6. Making a composite of possible outcomes in terms of principles 
and meanings to serve as a guide to the teachers the next time 
the unit is used, 

7. Determination of grade level best suited to the unit—and se- 
quence of units—both of which are as yet undetermined in the 
high school. 


Once we have taught these major units through several times we 
shall set up—as we have already done for the first three grades—a 
program from the first grade through high school. The general value 
of the whole program will be determined in school and in public life 
by a survey plan which we have not yet developed, but which is bound 
up with our records which are very full and complete, a composite 
record scheme covering the whole school and post-school experiences 
for each child. 


TESTS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Mary Teresa Peacock 
State Director of School Libraries 


T THIS time of the school year, we begin to check up on our 

accomplishments and to lay plans for a more progressive next 
year. One of the most satisfactory tests for the school library is 
that worked out by Miss Nell Unger. Principals, teachers, and li- 
brarians will no doubt answer these questions concerning their own 
school with interest. 


TESTS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


1. The first tests must be applied to the librarian as she is the 
most important single factor in the success of the library. 

a. Is she technically trained for the work she is doing? 

b. Has she a personality that makes her the adviser, confidant 
and friend of all the students? 

c. Is she cultured in the sense that she has read widely and can 
further the use of books from first-hand knowledge? 

d. Is she so familiar with the school point of view and modern 
educational methods that the teachers think of her automatically as 
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their ally in time of need and an essential in the accomplishment of 
their work? 

e. How efficiently does she manage the following points of or- 
ganization and administration? 


(1) Book ordering 

(2) Binding 

(3) Mending 

(4) Record-keeping 

(5) Making of book lists 

(6) Discipline 

(7) Helping pupils 

(8) Bulletin boards 

(9) Literary or reading clubs 
(10) Vocational guidance 
(11) Convincing the authorities that the care of textbooks is a 

clerical task and has nothing to do with the library work 

(12) Good housekeeping 


2. Is there a2 good working collection of books chosen with the 
needs of this particular school in view? 

a. Is it a well-balanced collection that supplements the entire 
curriculum ? 

b. Is there plenty of material that will lead young, seeking minds 
to a wider vision of what books may mean to them in the years to 
come? Are there beautiful editions that make the classics attractive? 

c. Is there adequate provision for yearly additions of new books? 

d. Is the library classified and catalogued so that it is readily 
available for use? 

3. Is there a pamphlet, picture and clipping collection, up-to-date 
and filed in such a way as to make it readily accessible? 

4. Is there a good list of periodicals representing the best of this 
type of literature, together with the Reader’s Guide? 

5. Is instruction in the use of the library recognized by both 
pupils and faculty as an essential part of each year’s work? 

6. Is there an adequate, attractive library room with an at- 
mosphere that makes you wish to come again? 

7. Is the library the center of all school activities? 

a. If it is a “good book” to read, an “assignment” or a program 
for a school affair, do the pupils think “library” first? 

8. Are there cordial, helpful relations between the school and 
public library? Is there a knowledge of the book collection in the 

(Continued on page 233) 
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The French Column | 
owil 


« 


ODERN language teachers in America who are discouraged 
M ores the fact that in Europe the pupils accomplish so much 
more than we do in the United States should read the article entitled 
“Some Aspects of Modern Language Teaching in Sweden,” by S. V. 
Gustafson in the February, 1931, issue of the Modern Language 
Journal. ‘ 

We read there that in Sweden the pupils begin German in fourth 
grade and study it for nine years. In the seventh grade they begin 
English and study it for six years. After three years of English they 
start French and study that for three years. Then they have one year 
of Norwegian and one year of Danish. Two years of Russian may 
be elected at the same time. For the pupils who take the humanistic 
studies there are three years of Latin and two of Greek. One 
wonders what else they study besides these eight languages, which, 
with their own language make nine. 

Of course they can acquire a better knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages than our pupils. 

There are several factors to be taken into consideration. First, 
these schools are the gymnasia in which one finds only a selected 
group. Then too, there is the incentive because of the proximity of 
the countries speaking these languages. We must consider also the 
fact that the Swedes number only about ten million people, whereas 
they may easily improve their foreign languages by contact with many 
times that number who speak French, German, or English, by taking 
a short voyage :—not to mention the large number of foreigners who 
visit Sweden. 

If we did as they do in Sweden—and had teachers trained as 
theirs—we too could show better results. 


Booxs RECEIVED 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. of New York have recently entered the 
modern language field. They have started with a number »f good 
titles. The mechanical make up of the texts is very good. The dates 
of publication are all 1929 or later. 

The following have been received : 
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Le Nez D’un Notarie, by About, edited by H. C. M. Acton. 
Le Fils de Giboyer, by Augier, edited by W. H. Shelton. 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier, by Augier and Sandeau, edited by L. P. Irvin and H. 

L. Cook. 

Fantastic French Fiction of Mystery and Emotion, edited by J. B. Tharp. 

Compendium of French Grammar Rules with Exercises, by D. J. Spagnoli. 

Dominique, by Fromentin, edited by S. A. Rhodes. 

Notre Dame de Paris, by Hugo, edited by L. H. Skinner. 

La Cagnotte et La Pourde Aux Yeux, by Labiche, edited by M. I. Pratzman, 

Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, by Labiche et Martin, edited by L. P. Irvin. 

Carmen, by Mérimée, edited by L. DeVries and L. Towne. 

Minimum Essentials of French, by W. H. Shelton. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, by Moliére, edited by A. D. Menut and A, S. Pat- 
terson. 

Candide, by Voltaire, edited by L. M. Levin. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules et le Médecin Malgré Lui, by Moliére, edited by J. 

J. Labat. 

French Thought in the 18th Century, by Mornet, edited by L. M. Levin. 
Quinze Contes Frangais, edited by H. F. Dunham. 

Esther and Athalie, by Racine, edited by J. D. Bruner. 

French Anthology, edited by H. C. Néel. 

Etienne Mayran, by Tairie, edited by B. L. Henry. 

French Thought in the 18 Century, by Mornet, edited by L. M. Levin. 

One may wonder why this text should be used in translation. If students 
are ready for that type of work they should be able to read and understand it 
in the original. 

French Anthology, by H. C. Néel. 

This Anthology is generally very satisfactory. No anthology ever contains, 
nor can it contain, all that one might desire. The selections for the most part 
are very well chosen. At the head of each group of selections is a very brief 
sketch of the life of the author. These sketches are very well done, including 
critical comment rather than a mere chronology. 

What few notes one does find in the book are where they belong—at the 
bottom of the page. There is a lengthy and well prepared vocabulary of nearly 
100-pages—double column. 

The Compendium of French Grammar Rules, by Spagnoli, is a convenient 
little book. One could well use this for a rapid review. It hardly seems possible 
that there really are some 300 rules. It is well adapted for handy reference, 
since there is a carefully compiled index. 

Fantastic French Fiction of Mystery and Emotion, edited by J. B. Tharp. 

The mysterious and fantastic are with us again. These stories—“Avatar” 
(abridged) by Théophile Gautier, “L’Oeil Invisible,” by Erckmann-Chatrian, 
“Le Train 081” by Marcel Schwob, “Le Horla,” (abridged) by Guy de Mau- 
passant, and “La Torture 9ar I'Espérance” and “Les Phantasmes de IM. Redoux” 
by Mathias Villiers de I'Isle-Adam—the editor tells us are for “second-year 
rapid-reading.” They are somewhat difficult for that grade of high school work, 
but for second year college texts would do very well. This is a collection of 
tense, and intensely interesting stories. 
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Quinze Contes Frangais, edited by H. F. Dunham. 
This collection of short stories contains several which one finds in practically 


all such texts, e.g.: “Le Siége de Berlin,” “La Parure,” etc. In addition there 
are several others which are much less common. These may well be read 
during the latter part of the second or the beginning of the third year in high 
school. 
Dominique, by Fromentin, edited by S. A. Rhodes. 

“Dominique” is a new title for school purposes—unless the writer of this 
column is greatly in error. That in itself might recommend the text in a field 
in which there are so many new editions of old titles. 


Minimum Essentials of French, by W. H. Shelton. 

The material in this book is divided into twenty parts which the author says 
should be covered in not less than fifty lessons. If this is review it may well be 
done, but no beginners in high school could possibly do that—and master the 
material. The vocabularies are very long—far too long for high school pupils. 

There is a large amount of good drill material in the form of conjugation 
of sentences, translation of sentences, questions, and conversational material. 

For high school, lessons divided into shorter units with shorter vocabularies 
are preferable to this type of text. But for review, or for more rapid work in 
college, this book might be more satisfactory. 

Etienne Mayran, by Taine, edited by B. L. Henry. 

A practically unknown title is “Etienne Mayran” by Hippolyte Taine, edited 
by Blossom L. Henry. It is refreshing to find another new title. This is, how- 
ever, not a book for the first two years in high school. It is a very carefully 
edited text. The introduction shows a real knowledge of Taine, and gives the 
student in a rather short space a good understanding of this great writer in a 
field in which he is not generally well known. 

Heath’s French Dictionary. D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 1231. $3.00. 

This is one of the most popular of school dictionaries, and deservedly so, 
for with few exceptions the pupil can find all he may need in his high school 
work. The various usages of words are carefully and clearly given. 

For ordinary secondary school and college work, not requiring etymology, 
or a technical vocabulary, this dictionary is highly recommended. 

Summary of Modern Language Reports, by Robert Herndon Fife. Mac- 

millan Co., 1931. 

This is, as the title indicates, a summary of the seventeen volumes of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. It is perhaps the most valuable book in the 
whole series, for it gives briefly the gist of each volume. Even more valuable, 
perhaps, is the General Index to the publications which is appended to this 
volume. The index, prepared by M. E. Austensen, is a fine piece of work. Every 
modern language teacher should have a copy of this book. Prof. Fife, who 
was chairman of the Modern Foreign Language Study, has given us an in- 
valuable document in this Summary. 


The most recent text on Methodology to reach this desk is “The 
Teaching of French,” by Florence M. Baker. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1931. This will be reviewed at a later date, 
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The English Column | 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 


Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
of English will be welcomed. 





EsseENTIALS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


N RECENT issues of this column I have discussed various 
| lh in which time is often wasted in English classes. One very 
obvious way which was not discussed at length is teaching topics that 
ought to be omitted ; or, what amounts to the same thing, teaching in 
detail topics that ought to be passed over lightly. Since most of the 
opposition to the teaching of grammar, which was so violent a few 
years ago, was due no doubt to the excessive amount of time given 
to the subject, let us see whether that amount ought not to be re- 
duced more than it has been by eliminating what is not essential. 
What topics in grammar are essential and what ones are not? 

A thorough discussion of this question would involve full con- 
sideration of the different aims that have been set for teaching the 
subject. The more important ones are: (1) to lead pupils to use the 
language correctly, (2) to lead them, by teaching them the nature of 
the sentence, to write better sentences and to punctuate them prop- ' 
erly, (3) to aid them in acquiring foreign languages, (4) to give 
them valuable training in accurate thinking. All of these aims or claims 
have been attacked—sometimes in mere savage denunciations, some- 
times in articles which purported to make out a case through scien- 
tific experiment. I cannot take time now to enter into the merits of 
the arguments used in these attacks except to say that no one of the 
aims mentioned seems to have been proved wholly untenabie. 

With these aims in view let us consider what are and what are 
not the essentials of grammar that should be taught, let us say, in the 
first two years of the four year high school course. To use the lan- 
guage correctly pupils must know the right forms to choose. The 
choice of the right form depends very largely on the use of the word 
in the sentence; that is, on its syntax or grammatical relation. To 
accomplish the second aim, to write better sentences through a clear 
understanding of what sentences are, pupils must know ‘ow words : 
and groups of words are put toget!er to form sentences ; that is, their 
grammatical relation or syntax. To punctuate with any accuracy 
they must have the same knowledge. 








For the acquisition of a for- 
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eign language the part of English grammar that will be most helpful 
will be, not the inflections peculiar to English, but the constructions 
that are much the same in all languages ; that is, grammatical relations 
or syntax. And for the fourth aim mentioned above, I think it will 
be evident without discussion that much more training in accurate 
thinking can be had in observing and comparing and drawing con- 
clusions about the relations of parts of the sentence than in studying 
any other part of grammar. It appears, then, that for the accom- 
plishment of all the aims listed above the study of grammatical rela- 
tions or syntax is the first essential. Moreover, this is the part of the 
subject that the average child seems to have most difficulty in grasp- 
ing. And yet it is the very part that is given but slight consideration 
by a good many textbooks, and, if one may judge by results, by a 
great many teachers. 

Now within this essential field of grammatical relations, what 
are the really essential things that pupils should know by the end of 
the first year in the high schools? First of all, I should say, the main 
elements of the sentence, subject and predicate ; then their important 
accessories—modifiers, complements, and connectives. More specific- 
ally this means: 

1. Subject 

2. Predicate verb 

3. Modifiers (words, phrases) 
a. Adjective b. Adverb 

4. Word governed by preposition 


uw 


Subjective complement 
a. Predicate noun b. Predicate adjective 
6. Direct object 
7. Indirect object 
8. Apposition (nouns and pronouns ) 
9. Nominative of address 
10. Clauses—noun, adjective, adverb 


In connection with teaching these constructions it will be best, of 
course, to teach the case forms of pronouns, and it will be well also 
at some time during the year to teach voice and tense, which many 
pupils confuse. 

The constructions listed above, it seems to me, are enough, in the 
present state of our education, to expect pupils to know by the end 
of the eighth grade. For it is not safe to assume that all of one’s 
class will know any one of these things thoroughly when they leave 
the seventh. Most of these constructions can be taught satisfactorily 
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in the seventh grade. In some schools they are so taught; in many 
others they are not. As a consequence I have found that the only 
safe attitude for the eighth grade teacher (and sometimes for the 
ninth and even the tenth grade teacher) to take is to assume nothing, 
take nothing for granted. To find out with certainty what he has to 
do and what foundation there is to do it on, the teacher should give 
one or more carefully prepared tests. Then he should teach each 
construction as if it were entirely new to his pupils. That is the only 
way to lay a sure foundation. One important reason why many 
pupils in upper grades of the high school and in college do not know 
the ordinary constructions of the sentence is that teachers in grade 
after grade have assumed that they did know them. 

It will be evident from the order of items in the list given above 
that I do not approve the plan, followed by most grammars, of or- 
ganizing instruction according to the parts of speech and giving 
all possible information about a given part of speech before consider- 
ing the functions that are to be performed in the sentence. In other 
words, the first thing to teach is the structure of the sentence, not all 
the properties of nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs.! 

The remaining essential constructions in syntax ought to be mas- 
tered early in the ninth (second high school) year. 


11. Syntax of relative pronouns 
12. Objective complement 

13. Adverbial noun 

14. Participles 

15. Nominative absolute 

16. Gerunds 

17. Infinitives 

18. Subject of the infinitive 

19. Expletives 


I have found that the best way to secure mastery of these con- 
structions is to concentrate on them for five or six weeks at the be- 
ginning of each of the two years, doing practically nothing else during 
that time. This period of intensive study should, of course, be sup- 
plemented throughout the year by drills carried on in close connec- 
tion with the work in composition. These will be most effective, | 
think, when conducted as campaigns for the eradication of certain 
common faults or the attainment of certain specific improvements in 
pupils’ compositions. Besides drills directly applying syntactical 


1 This order is followed satisfactorily in Buehler’s Modern Grammar and Burleson’s 
Practical Grammar. 
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principles, these will include others on agreement in number and per- 
son and on choice of right verb forms. 

So much for essentials. Certain other matters commonly in- 
cluded in grammars and English textbooks of various names ought 
to receive little or no attention from the English teacher. The cog- 
nate object and the retained object may be safely omitted altogether. 
Both are special kinds of direct objects. The pages given to gender 
may be passed by without compunction. The old practice of rote pars- 
ing, still retained in substance if not in name in recent texts, should 
be dropped entirely. Little time should be spent on the classification 
of nouns or on the formation of their plurals; still less on the classi- 
fication of adjectives or adverbs or adverbial phrases or clauses 
(time, place, manner, etc..) Not much drill on the conjugation of 
verbs will be needed after the method of forming tenses has been 
clearly taught. In teaching the subjunctive mood, one should waste 
no time on exceptional uses. The two main uses—in conditions con- 
trary to fact and in wishes—are enough to teach ninth grade pupils. 

Finally, time will be saved by choosing terms that are self-ex- 
planatory, such as subjective complement, objective complement, and 
adverbial noun. The term adverbial objective (or adverbial accu- 
sative) is especially confusing to children. They think the word is 
some kind of object, when it is simply a noun used as an adverb. 
The case doesn’t matter, for the objective or accusative case of Eng- 
lish nouns is pure fiction. The important question is, What does the 
word modify? 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 





I. The first project is a cross word puzzle devised by a student 
The longest word in it is composed 
of five letters, the shortest contains two. The solution to this puzzle 
will be published in the next (May) issue of the JouRNAL. 


whether you can work it successfully. 
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Submitted by Mebane Raper, Reidsville High School. 





PRON KONDAMaNe 


Possessive pronoun 21 
Case of thing 23 
Diphthong 24. 
Stem of take 25. 
Word meaning love 28 
Diphthong 30. 
Word meaning whole 31. 
Word meaning love 32. 
Word meaning stand 37. 
Word meaning not 39. 


Conjunction 40. 





VERTICAL 
Word meaning man 
Word meaning thus 
Conjunction 
Word meaning accidert 
Word meaning gleam 
Word meaning twice 
Personal pronoun 
Case of personal pronovn 
Case of personal pronoun 
Conjunction 
Word meaning twice 





Types oF Latin Projects iN NortH CaAroLina HicH ScHOOLS 


HORIZONTAL 


Word meaning sow 
Word meaning fate 
Diphthong 

Conjunction 

Word meaning house 
Word meaning copper 
Word meaning buy 
Case ending 

Case ending 

Personal pronoun 
Conjunction 

Word meaning rejoice 
Word meaning so many 
Word meaning street 
Conjunction 

Word meaning through 
Preposition 

Case of personal pronoun 
Adverb 

Conjunction 
Conjunction 

Case ending 

Personal pronoun 
Word meaning ox 

Word meaning neither 
Case of personal pronoun 
Word meaning while 
Word meaning so 
Preposition 

Reflexive pronoun 
Word meaning mouth 
Personal pronoun 

Word meaning and not 
Word meaning thing 
Case of quis, quid 
Conjunction 

Masculine ending 

Word meaning know 
Word meaning you love 


42. Word meaning why 


47. Word meaning sound 
48. Word meaning thrice 
49. Word meaning custom 
50. Word meaning who 
52. Word meaning tooth 
55. Possessive pronoun 
58. Conjunction 


61. Case of personal pronoun 


62. Case ending 








See 





45. Case of personal pronoun 
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II. The second project is a paper turned in by a high school 
senior as part of the work on the second book of Vergil. Soon after 
the class started translation of Book II of the Aeneid each student 
chose some topic upon which he or she would report after the book 
had been completed. Each one gathered references and data for his 
particular topic as the book was read in Latin, and then a period of 
two days was granted for arrangement of the material and writing 
of the paper. The following paper is a good illustration of the suc- 
cess of this type of work. No changes have been made at all in the 
essay except in the correction of misspelled words. 


To RoMAN VERGIL 


CHARLOTTE YouNG* 
Ravensford, N.C. 


When I have seen young chimney swifts lie dead 
Upon a hearth beside their broken nest; 

When I have seen the noblest men and best 

By adverse winds pursued and buffeted ; 

When gold lies tarnished, workers wanting bread; 
When Love has Heartache for a daily guest: 
This twirling planet seems a senseless jest, 
Indifferent to the living and the dead. 


O musa, mihi causas memora.. . 

Echoed, unanswered, while millenniums flow. 
O mihi sola mei . . . (melody 

Immortal) Astyanactis imago. 

I mix my tears with rerum lacrimae. 

And Grief, subdued by Beauty, steals away. 


COMMONSENSE EXPLANATIONS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
HAPPENINGS IN Book II oF THE Aeneid 
MARIANA TAYLOR 
Chapel Hill High School 


Srixon tells the story of the behavior of the Palladium after it 
was brought into the camp of the Greeks. He tells this story in 
order to deceive the Trojans when he is captured as a spy, and so 
you cannot expect it to be true. The Greeks briny the Palladium 
into the warm tent of some warrior out of the chill night air and 
place it in front of a fire. The statues in those days had jewel eyes. 


_.* Miss Young is a Latin teacher at Ravensford, N. C. We are glad to publish this con- 
tribution to the V 


ergilian celebration in North Carolina. 
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When it is placed by the fire the reflection from the light causes the 
eyes of the Palladium to flash and glitter. The heat from the fire 
causes drops of moisture to form on the chill marble. It seems to 
the Greeks that it sweats. The base of the statue, being very close to 
the fire, expands quickly, making the Palladium jump slightly. The 
Greeks, Sinon says, think this an omen. 

Just after Sinon tells the story, Laocoén and his sons are killed 
by the snakes. It is an amazing and interesting tale. Legends which 
have been handed down from generation to generation become a little 
more exaggerated each time they are told. The story of Laocoén and 
his sons probably originated from some experiences which happened 
in the remotest awakening of a civilization; for example: (1) A 
priest was sacrificing on a day long ages ago before an altar in 2 
grove near the sea; he trod on a huge poisonous snake and died from 
the bite. (2) A youth was wading along a shore in water up to his 
knees ; a shark swimming close in shore attacked and bore him off. 
As the years rolled by the stories became in some way connected and 
grew less and less like the originals until finally they became the story 
that Vergil knew. 

The horse, after the death of Laocodn, is borne into the city. 
That night the city is attacked. Aeneas that day had been thinking 
of the wooden horse and the death of Hector. Since his death Priam 
had probably been leaning on Aeneas for adyice and counsel. Aeneas, 
doubtful of the wisdom of letting the horse into the city, was think- 
ing what Hector would have done had he been alive. People often 
dream about the things they think of during the day. Aeneas falls 
asleep. Dreaming that Hector speaks to him, he, half asleep as we 
all are when we dream, hears the attack on the city. Hector in his 
dreams tells him in his speech what he, Aeneas, really thinks, namely ; 
that the horse was a trick, the city is doomed, and there is safety only 
in flight for his family and the Penates. 

Aeneas wakes and rushes into battle, sees the attack on Priam’s 
palace, and joins in the fight on the roof. After having seen the ter- 
rible fate of Priam and his son, Aeneas glances around him at the 
doomed city and sees Helen crouched in the shadows of the temple. 
He has had great mental and physical strain that night. He has seen 
many fearful sights. His fury toward Helen for the great ruin she 
has wrought overcomes him. He draws his sword. Suddenly the 
thouglit of his unprotected family flashes across his mind. As he re- 
members them, he thinks of his mother and seems to see her stand- 
ing there reminding him of the peril of his loved ones. He realizes 
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that all mortals are ruled by fate. His passion dies and the vision of 
his mother seems to fade. He thinks now only of his family, not of 
the cowering Helen who, he realizes, being a woman could not answer 
for her deeds. 

Aeneas returns to his home and tries to persuade Anchises to flee 
with him. Anchises refuses. Troy was flaming brightly, and it was 
night. Ascanius was in the open court. Torches were flaming in 
the niches in the walls. Aeneas, Cretisa, and Anchises were just 
within the shelter of the columns of the court. Ascanius runs in and 
out among the columns. He stands, looking at the glare of the burn- 
ing city, in the middle of the open court. The light from the torches 
and the glow from the conflagration of the city are reflected on his 
well-anointed hair, making a circle of light ’round his head. His 
parents, absorbed in persuading Anchises to flee with them, suddenly 
look up from the dense shadow of the columns. They see Ascanius’ 
head surrounded by a halo of light and, thinking the reflection an 
omen from the gods, rush out and attempt to extinguish it with 
water. 

Anchises begs the gods for another omen to verify the first. As 
he prays, a falling star shoots by chance across the sky and disappears 
in the forests. Of course he thinks it an omen. The smell of sul- 
phur is the smoke which is carried by the wind from the burning 
city. 

Assured by the two omens that the gods wish him to flee, An- 
chises, borne on the shoulders of Aeneas who leads Ascanius by the 
hand and who is followed by Creiisa, leaves the city. On the way to 
the temple of Ceres outside the city walls Creiisa becomes lost. When 
Aeneas arrives at the deserted temple he finds that Cretisa is not with 
them. “Creiisa is not here.” Aeneas retraces his way into the 
doomed city, back through the dim gateways, through the winding 
streets, back to his home. Still she is not found. “Where is she? 
Where is she? Not dead!” Back to Priam’s blazing palace, back 
through the winding streets calling, he goes. “Is she dead? No, she 
can’t be! Yet—” Again he rushes on, madly on. “Is she dead? 
Yes—she must be dead.” On he goes. Suddenly he seems to see her 
in the shadow, looming large. “It must be her shade.” She seems 
to speak and tell him not to weep, for she is dead, not to weep, for 
he will escape from Troy. He shakes his head. He looks around 
quickly. “I must have been dreaming, for she is not here. Gods, 
what a fearful night.” Yes, he must have been dreaming. He re- 
turns to the temple of Ceres and with a large band of refugees starts 
toward the mountains. 
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Schapiro and Morris William M. Proctor 


CrvinizaTIon In Europe 


Diagrams for comparative study, map 
questions and maps, new-type study 
tests, nine unit review tests make this 
one of the finest examples of workbook 
technique to be had. 


68 cents list 





VocaTIONS 


Includes three searching experiments in 
self-analysis, the careful study of six- 
teen groups of vocations and the in- 
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76 cents list 











LasoraTory TeExTsBook In Civics 
by Hepner 
The first hook of its kind—a combined textbook and laboratory notebook. Text 
material adequate for theoretical study, laboratory suggestions practicable for class 
and individual work in civics. A marvelous textbook economy. 


76 cents list 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Henry R. McLeod, 137 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, N. C. 
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+ 
The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE IN NorTH CAROLINA: 
THe New STATE Course 


N THE NEWLY issued state document on course of study for 
I elementary schools of North Carolina a definite weekly time allot- 
ment to science has for the first time been made (60 minutes, in 
Grades 4 to 7 inclusive). Heretofore such work has been on an op- 
tional basis, and little stress has been laid upon preparing teachers to 
handle this broad subject; from now on it is intended that science 
shall take its place as a regular elementary school study. 

The committee in preparing this report has tried to keep in mind 

ertain things: (1) that such science shall not be entirely limited to 
the so-called nature study activities; (2) that all work shall center 
around materials and phenomena of the pupils’ environment ; (3) that 
present textbooks and nature guides, especially the latter, written 
chiefly as they are with reference to a different environment, need 
much adaptation in order to fit them to North Carolina conditions ; 
(4) that much work must be done in the line of building up in 
teachers, both those now in service and those about to enter, the 
necessary qualifications to teach science successfully. 





OPpporRTUNITY FOR H1iGH ScHOOL TEACHERS TO HELP 


Inasmuch as so many schools in the state are of the consolidated 
type where high and elementary teachers come into close professional 
contact, an unusual opportunity is present for each to help the other 
in making this adjustment. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
such help on the part of the high school teacher need not be looked on 
entirely as a labor of love, since it should bear fruit in the form, a 
few years hence, of pupils with a better-laid foundation for the more 
advanced work which that teacher wishes to give. 


NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE OF THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 


One of the great criticisms of science as taught in many places 
today is that it is of general nature, as found in books, and not suf- 
ficiently linked up with actual problems of local interest. Very 
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a Finer, Better Future 
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probably it would be difficult to find a school science class that made 
all possible use of the local environment as a laboratory. This is in 
some measure due to the inelasticity of school time schedules ; but it 
is probably due in equal measure to the lack of knowledge that 
teachers themselves have of this same environment. For the usual 
environment is exceedingly complex, and interests vary concerning it ; 
moreover, it is constantly changing. Books as a rule, and conse- 
quently teachers, who too frequently are dependent upon books to an 
excessive degree, necessarily tend to limit discussion to the more gen- 
eral phases of the subject, or, if they use illustrations, draw them from 
so scattered a field as to be of little local application. In the nature 
study line especially, it very frequently happens that a question about 
a specific object leaves the teacher completely at a loss for an answer. 
She starts out with confidence, for example, to call attention to the 
way in which birds build their nests, feed their young, are kept warm 
by their feathers and gain concealment through the dull color of the 
female upon the nest; but when questioned as to the difference be- 
tween the nests of robin and catbird, or asked which kinds of spar- 
rows are commonest about the school building during the winter, 
she is often entirely floored. Yet it is just this type of information 
that makes the teacher, at either high or elementary level, a real leader 
in nature work. It is the concrete illustrative material of the locality 
that counts for most. 


Some Devices HELPFUL For A TEACHER’S SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


It is of course evident that such an intimate familiarity with the 
common forms of life of any particular environment cannot be gained 
all at once and can seldom if ever be complete ; yet a number of simple 
devices, most of which have at one time or another been used by the 
writer, have proved valuable in this direction. At the same time many 
of them afford to a teacher the necessary outdoor exercise and even 
pleasing diversion. 

Collect and identify local butterflies. This inevitably gives light 
upon habitats, relationships, protective coloration, food plants, eco- 
nomic values. 

Raise caterpillars; collect cocoons in winter. Full of interesting 
surprises as insects molt, pupate and emerge, and as parasites appear 
in place of the expected moth or butterfly. One unconsciously ab- 
sorbs much concerning the interrelations of living things. 

“Sugar” for night-flying moths, especially the beautiful “under- 
wings” (Catocala). At times this proves an extremely fascinating 
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summer evening pastime, to pleasure-seeker as well as student, giving 
opportunity to observe other night life as well, as when a deer is dis- 
covered in the lantern-light, a white-footed mouse peers round a tree- 
trunk, or possibly a skunk, harmless unless disturbed, presumes to 
dispute the right of way. “Sugaring” is pleasanter when carried out 
in a small group. The sight of several beautiful moths feeding round 
a single spot on a tree-trunk, their slender tongues extended and their 
eyes reflecting the light like tiny gems of gold is one long to be remem- 
bered by everyone in the party. 

Keep a list of birds seen each day. Try to extend the number of 
species you know, by looking up and identifying new acquaintances. 
As the seasons change, even a list made in walking between school 
and home or boarding-place becomes eventually surprisingly long. 
Carried further, to include more distant walks and drives, birds of 
many different habitats are included, and much is learned about bird 
habits in general. 

Collect leaves of common trees, starting close at home. Learn to 
identify these trees in winter as well as in summer, by bark, buds and 
branching. Learn to appreciate the beauty of the tracery of winter 
branches against the sky. 

Study star maps until you can identify in the heavens themselves 
the more conspicuous constellations, the major planets and the first 
magnitude stars. A field or opera glass adds to the interest, but is not 
essential. 

Collect common wild flowers and identify them as they first ap- 
pear. Learn only a few at atime. Since local names are often con- 
fusing, it is well to remember either the (Latin) genus name, or still 
better the family. Later a good variation of this flower study is to 
concentrate on one plant family at a time, trying to list as many 
legumes, composites or mints, let us say, as you can find in your 
locality. 

Make a collection of identified wood specimens, preferably from 
pieces left in building or manufacture, as smaller twigs give only the 
sap wood and are not so characteristic. Together with the specimen 
list its particular uses. 


Collect and learn to identify the common minerals and rocks. 
Mineral crystals, especially, form a very interesting group, but the 
number found in any one locality is quite limited. 

The value, to the teacher, of all these and similar collections except 
as they may be subsequently used to enrich her teaching, lies chiefly 
in the learning gained during the collecting process. Accumulated 
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primarily for identification, they nevertheless lead to far broader 
knowledge. 

It is needless to state that a series of good, popular guides, as well- 
illustrated as possible, should be a part of every school library, and 
that a few of them can well be owned by every teacher of science. 
Suggested lists of such guides appear in many biology teachers’ 
manuals and often in the texts themselves, as well as in various pub- 
lished courses of study. In the recent North Carolina publication the 
added step has been taken of indicating forms commonly met with in 
the state and even in some cases according to special sections, as the 
coastal plain or the piedmont. 


ApvaNceD Brotocy. By F. M. Wheat and E. T. Fitzpatrick. 

American Book Co. 1929. 567 pp. 

Centered strongly round the biology of man. The authors have 
the feeling that there is an increasing demand for an advanced high 
school course to follow the biology and elementary science of the 
earlier grades, and have sought to fill that need. The viewpoint is 
quite different from that of the ordinary college introductory course, 
and meets more nearly the informational requirements of the aver- 
age layman. 

With mature students the book is not too difficult to be used as 
an introductory text; indeed it seems to the reviewer to parallel al- 
most too closely the more elementary grade of textbook to warrant 
its study as a second year of work. Much of its contents could be 
used to advantage by abler students as supplementary reading in the 
elementary course. It is up-to-date, attractive, well-written and for- 
ward-looking. 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. K1nc 





SHALL WE Have LarGE CLASSES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


N THE course of a recent conversation with the principal of one 
| the largest high schools in North Carolina I was surprised when 
he expressed the belief that we would be giving instruction in content 
courses to large classes within the next few years. He thought these 
classes would be taught by teachers of unusual ability and that they 
would have assistants to perform the routine duties, such as grading 
and checking reading reports. To emphasize his faith in this idea he 
showed me several class rooms in his new building which were de- 
signed for this purpose. Here was an idea contrary to all that I had 
been teaching, contrary to the opinions of most administrators and 
educational experts, and directly opposed to the criteria of such stand- 
ardizing agencies as the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the various State Departments of Education. I 
was very skeptical at the time but said nothmg since I knew of no 
direct evidence bearing on either side. Several days later I discovered 
an account of an experiment which attempted to evaluate results of 
instruction in large classes as compared with small classes by Bloom- 
field, L.S. “Class Size in Senior American History,” The Historical 
Outlook, March, 1931. Thirty pupils from a large class of fifty-five 
were matched with a class of thirty pupils. The two classes were 
under the same instructor and taught by the same method for a 
semester. In all thirteen objective tests were given to the two 
groups, including a general test which was given both at the beginning 
and end of the experiment. The pupils in the large class had an 
average score on all of the tests one point higher than those in the 
small class. The author draws the following conclusions: 

The scope of this experiment does not admit of dogmatic or defin- 
itive conclusions, but nevertheless we venture these few suggestions: 


1. The need of more statistical information for the verification of 
assertions. There does not seem to be a very extensive liter- 
ature on this subject as related to secondary school education. 

2. From an examination of these marks there seems to be no 
appreciable difference in the attainment of pupils in the large 

class with those in the small class. We rather believe that the 
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large class ipso facto forces the student to greater reliance upon 
himself and to less reliance upon the instructor. 


3. We suggest that a more suited technique of instruction could 
be developed for large class instruction. 

4. In a period of increasing school costs, any plan proposing to 
decrease rising cost merits further study and experimentation 
from the administrative point of view. The results of this 
experiment seem to point in that direction. 


If there is any merit-in this proposal it can be determined only by 
much experimentation and research, after which it would take years 
to have it recognized by the accrediting authorities. However, some 
experiments should be carried on in this State in the next few years 
on this interesting problem. 











Notes From The Field 


Reported by Dr. J. HeENry Hicusmitu and A. B. Comss 
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Anson CouNTY 


The Burnsville High School building which was destroyed over a 
year ago is being replaced by a modern twelve-room building. 

An addition to the Lilesville school building provides ideal facil- 
ities for a high school library and a Home Economics department. 

Parents of the Morven community are invited each week to the 
Friday motning chapel programs. Principal M. L. Ham, Jr., has 
been successful in securing a good attendance of patrons each week. 

Principal Fred Burgess, of the Peachland High School, has done 
outstanding work in securing interest in the science courses. Draw- 
ings, booklets, and collections on display in the science rooms indicate 
a very active interest on the part of the pupils. 


Davis-TOWNSEND 


Davidson County has a new consolidated school in the Davis- 
Townsend High School, operated this year for the first time. The 
school has twenty teachers and an enrollment of over eight hundred. 
Mr. Curtis Bivens, former principal of the Arcadia High School, is 
in charge of the new consolidation. 
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MOTIVATION CHARTS 


PRESENT FACTS GRAPHICALLY 
Now you can make graphs quickly and cheaply! 


A contrasting color paper strip device 


Making the bars is like magic! 















































































































































































































































Cumulative a No drudgery 
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1. Start the strip with a knife or pin. * T3e, Or if only s stall extension is 
2. Pull out the etrip to the desired to be made on the bar, fold back 
place. the strip. 


“One of the greatest modern contributions to education™ 
Wr::'te for Descriptive Materials and Prices 


MOTIVATION GHARTS INC. : Jewell, lowa 
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Rowan County 


The high schools of Rowan County have made a very definite 
place on the schedule for extra-curricular activities. While all high 
schools do not use exactly the same scheme each principal has 2 period 
assigned for the work of various clubs and organizations, and the 
work is very carefully planned. 


ELLerseE HicuH ScHOoOL 


The Ellerbe High School is an outstanding rural high school. The 
library of approximately four thousand volumes is well arranged and 
the pride of pupils and teachers. The print-shop has been operated 
for more than a year by pupils interested in printing. The shop 
prints an interesting school paper, “Activities.” Forms for use of 
the reports of the school are also printed by the boys, as well as a 
number of jobs for outside people. 


RockINGHAM HicH ScHOOL 


This school is doing good training in citizenship. The student 
body is well organized and through its student council assists in 
training in citizenship. A committee of students inspects each room 
at regular intervals, scoring it on the basis of standards set up by the 
students. Once each month a cup is awarded to the best regulated 
room. The room which secures the cup the greatest number of times 
has its name engraved on the cup at the end of the session. 





TESTS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(Continued from. page 208) 


public library and an effort to codperate to the best interests of the 
work both are trying to accomplish ? 

If these questions can be answered in the affirmative, the library 
will not only supply what the state hopes to find, but it will conform 
to Mr. Certain’s national standards and it will be a daily demonstra- 
tion of what a library in the school can accomplish. 
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The University of North Carolina 


Opened its 


Modern Music Hall 
November 14 and 15, 1930 


Equipped with 


Modern Auditorium Chairs 


Manufactured by the 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


(ue Extra Curricucar Lisrary. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 


Organisation and Administration of Extra Curricular Activities. Cecil V. 
Millard. 
Home Rooms. Evan E. Evans and Malcolm Scott Hallman. 
Class Organization. Margaret Anne MacDonald. 
Student Participation. Jerry J. Vineyard and Charles F. Poole. 
Assembly Programs. M. Channing Wagner. 
School Club Programs. Harold D. Meyer. 
Student Publications. George C. Wells and Wade H. McCalister. 
Intramural Athletics. Edgar M. Draper and George H. Smith. 
Thrift Through Education. Carobel Murphey. 
High School Girls. Olivia Pound. 
Point Systems and Awards. Edgar G. Johnston. 
»mmencement. Gertrude Jones. 


These twelve volumes, ranging in size from 97 to 180 pages; reduce modern 
educational theory to successful practice. Each has been written by an expert, 
and each is the result of careful experimentation in some of the best high 
schools of the country. The space allotted to this article is too short to admit 

f a review of each volume, but perhaps a short delineation of two of the books 
vill show the type of work contemplated by the entire series. 


ASSEMBLY ProGRAMS 


Potentially, the school assembly is an integrating force, but as it has usually 
been conducted little of this potentiality has been realized. Channing Wagner 
defines the assembly as a place to “utilize the best of the youthful spirit of 
idventure,” and he sets forth in striking fashion the underlying principles that 
will attain this end. Definiteness of purpose, adaptation to the group, appro- 
priateness to occasion, and emotional genuineness, are some of the things which 
stipulates as essential; but, as he points out, these objectives can be attained 
nly by making the pupils themselves responsible for both the preparation and 
the presentation of the assembly programs. The organization for the socialized 
assembly is carefully worked out, among its chief items being: planning, proper 


presentation, the presiding officer, and the audience. He gives a plan for eval- 
uating the program both before and after it is given, stipulating that on both 
committees pupils must be represented. Numerous type programs, which have 
been successfully used, are outlined accompanied by appropriate comment. 
Wagner’s chief thesis is that, since the assembly in some form, will continue 
throughout the year, and since it carries potentially tht opportunity of welding 
the whole schoo! into a unified group, the most carefu. advance planning is re- 
quired. He shows that, by assigning some particular feature to each division 
»f the school, the best work of that division can be made available to the entire 
student body and thus the entire group can be made aware of the large purposes 
for which the school exists. He shows that such a student planned and student 
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‘Before the Semester Ends 


the High School grounds can be vastly improved with 
flowering shrubs, evergreens, and shade trees. The 
quality of the plants in our nursery was never better. 
The season is suited to transplanting the needed mate- 
rial. And the cost—well, it will be lower than for a 
good many years. 

Our landscape department is ready to work with you 
in the preparation of plans and the presentation to the 
proper officials. We make plans, supply plants, direct 
the planting—all at a reasonable price. Write us for 
details. 


HOWARD-HICKORY COMPANY 


Landscape Gardeners - Nurserymen 
Hickory, North Carolina 

















Gray & Creech, Inc. 


WINSTON - SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Sslicies 


your request 
for the 
South’s 

most complete 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG 


Uenntecistesnetetniontnaiiin — a neem nr 
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executed program also develops leadership, gives ease in appearing in public, 
and best of all avoids the enervating effects of perfunctory and haphazard 
assembly periods. 


CoMMENCEMENT 


The usual commencement exercise is as trite as the ordinary assembly and 
has the same deadening effects on the pupils. It is perhaps even worse in one 
particular ; for it loses the opportunity to acquaint pareyits and friends with the 
work of the school, and to that extent fails to gain the support of the com- 
munity for the school at the one time of the year when the opportunity is 
greatest. A visiting speaker, no matter how eminent he may be nor how inspir- 
ing his message, is not of the school, though he may be for it. A play written 
by some professional, though it be ever so good, is a thing apart from the lives 
of the pupils and the community, and often does nothing more than leave a 
sense of their own inadequacy. Far better in its final effect, even though more 
imperfect in form, would be some program growing out of the immediate life 
of the pupils, parents, and friends. Numerous types of such commencement 
programs are given, which have proved highly successful from the socialized 
viewpoint, though there is room here for only one. 


THE PAGEANT 


If a pageant is to be presented at commencement, it must be planned in the 
early weeks of the term and worked at constantly throughout the year. Student 
committees, advised as little as possible by the faculty, should assemble the 
material, write the lines of the pageant, select the characters to take the several 
parts, design the costumes and stage scenery, make everything needful for the 
presentation, direct the rehearsals, and, in short, have complete charge of the 
work from beginning to end. Of course imperfections will appear, but the final 
result will be highly worthwhile as a school project, nevertheless. The oppor- 
tunities for codperation among the several departments are limitless, and this 
working together of the somewhat dissociated groups is in itself justification 
for the suggested departure from the cut-and-dried and wholly irrelevant pro- 
grams too often used. Here again, however, the effect on the community is of 
more importance than mechanical perfection, and no one can doubt that a parent 
or friend feels more genuine pleasure in the work of the pupil than in the work 
of some one outside the school. 

The author is specific in her views as to the tasks to be performed by the 
several departments of the school, such as the history, English, art, home eco- 
nomics, shop, physical education, music, and other school divisions. She also 
makes numerous valuable suggestions that have emerged from actual ex- 
perience. 

These short sketches of two books from the library can do nothing more 
than hint the timeliness of the whole series. All the books are new, having been 
published in 1929, 1930, and 1931. Progressive educators who have not done 
so will want to examine critically the entire set.—-C. E. McIntosu. 
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A NEW SET OF LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Offered in Units of 20 Slides Each 
This new set is the work of Dr. H. A. Webb, Professor of Science at Peabody 
Teachers College, and Editor of the Magazine “Current Science.” 


THIS LATEST MEMBER OF THE 


KEYSTONE FAMILY OF VISUAL AIDS 


is the result of months of research and comparison of courses of study, 
both published and unpublished, from hundreds of cities throughout 
the United States. 

LIST OF UNITS 


1. The Air 6. Living Things—Animals 11. Clothing 

2. Astronomy 7. Living Things—Plants 12. The Earth’s Crust 
8. Electricity 8. Sound 13. Food 

4. Health 9. Weather and Climate 14. Machinery 

5. Light 10. Heat and Fire 15. Water 


Send for Complete Description of Set. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PA. 














BROOMS pssicneD FOR SCHOOL USE 


Three reasons why you should buy Asheboro Broom 

Company brooms. 

(1) Years of experience go to make up Asheboro brooms 
in broom corn and workmanship. Nothing but first 
quality broom corn and the best labor to be found 
go into the make up of our brooms. 

(2) Our policy of a direct price to all schools eliminates 
the middle man’s profit, and insures you the cheap- 
est price available for the best class of brooms. 

(3) Located in the center of North Carolina on two rail- 
roads which means that one day service can be had 
from this plant. No need of stocking and tying up 
your money for a year’s supply on our product. 

Follow the ‘‘Buy at Home Program’’ 
A North Carolina Product 
Write for catalogue and prices 


ASHEBORO BROOM COMPANY, INC. 
ASHEBORO, N. C. 
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TOUTON SELF-RATING CARD FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS (ABBREVIATED) 


Item Point Value 
L. FR SS woo ce ee dccwatesbansevebwesceedeuss cus 280 
PN hokey deaaecesek bd ele nambeiinee<cac tea catpeces 102 
i EY vn cSaneenoneaoesimonneeeres tb hessheeueen es 69 
GE Th TOI Gb dae oe beet icn axed heeeass 64 
Pe ND en Si cceenle a 565 se en pach ewtaat see aten wend ebee 45 
TE, GR I icc itckdaeuntc cosa tcduvianceesesecet 140 
Fis TE 6c ccnwrn ted hsa hak be ce ede ceeakenneinecines 41 
ie II: iscidkn cusededeasacdcbeaneesenaen dbase ayes 29 
CE dicnnckn cence seveiseeautvncenensieekseeeeene 37 
fe EE MI sot enaaa sng ueainn eed Gardens see eeesn ele 33 
ITI. Sepewvintom OF Tomei Same xc cc kcccc coves scctsesaces 207 
A. Is coGperation of teachers secured? ..............ee00- 64 
B. Do you give constructive criticism? ...............006. 75 
C. Do you stimulate your teachers to develop? ........... 68 
IV. Social adaptation of curriculum .......ccccsccccccscccess 146 
A. Is your curriculum adapted to the present needs of the 
INE nik x aalwiid acu dbgtiin nenck hace & enntadled 44 
B. Does the curriculum function through social types of 
REED ic Ge0 on0u 0 cnchvdctannavensetudeasasasceucvens 24 
C. Is provision made for individual differences? ......... 33 
D. Is provision made for specific and conscious moral 
WES kdb cdc co eacecakeseseudwuseascens mcweesenies 25 
E. Is the school library utilized to stimulate the interest 
and Genet OF BUTIET hic cds eis cncdecncseiieevnns 20 
V. Seek Sookie n Soc ca SNe ses cann dee hae sbelees 134 
A Te IIE, sa esiiiin dates cone cextinks 47 
PD. TN so inc nce since yds ce Nene Nesdeveebees 36 
C, SE I a ik ns iow dea Sneaks sdectecancancsd 25 
A. SS IN 5. 65 cca iv nwnclivnddeaunecannmepanenck 26 
VE. Comet IIE > on 5 hc. c acta cdenteanachatedea tense 93 
As PD pdiniwelas cond nidecled rales deck ieneusedauads 37 
DB, PO vrckensnthe se ptacesecsinccsedesabes cncumnionns 29 
A. EI atic cesses divs ohio acerseeds daereonnes 27 
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| Sumner School of Duke University 


(Continuing Trinity College Summer School) 


Durham, N.C. 


First Term: June 12 to July 22 
Second Term: July 23 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers 
carrying college credit. 

Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional degree, Mas- 
ter of Education, for college graduates with two or more 
years of teaching experience. 

For information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 














Easy French Texts 


Dubrule’s Heros et Héroines de France 
True stories of famous French people. $1.00 


Spink and Millis’s Colette et ses freres 
Simple stories about real French children. $1.08 
Spink and Millis’s Aventures de la famille 
Gautier 
Easy narrative of a French family touring France. $1.20 


Nurse’s Very Easy French Reader 


Carefully-graded stories in lively, idiomatic French. $0.88 


Aldrich and Foster’s French Reader 


Folklore, famous stories, and simple poetry. $0.80 
Halévy’s Un Mariage d’amour 


A charming love story with simple vocabulary. $0.56 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 























